THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE
long-continuing force, and to organize the operation of their supply,
will be the task of the Anglo-American-Russian Conference.
There has been no unavoidable delay in arranging for this con-
ference or in choosing the personnel of the British Mission. Some
people seem to think nothing has been done, nothing has been sent,
and nothing is going on. The study of the whole problem has been
ceaselessly proceeding, both in the United States and here, and we
are waiting the arrival of the American Mission under Mr. Harriman,
which I trust will soon be here. This Mission contains important
representatives of the United States Fighting Services. Our Mission
will be headed by Lord Beaverbrook, who has already visited the
United States and has been in the closest conference with the
President and his advisers and officers. It must be remembered
that we already have a Military Mission with officers of high rank
in Moscow. Those whom Lord Beaverbrook takes with him will
therefore supplement those who are already there, and during the
conference he will be in charge of all of them. The names are already
selected and will be published in due course. It is obviously undesir-
able to announce the date when the Mission will start for the
conference, but no time will be lost. Meanwhile, many very import-
ant emergency decisions are being taken, and large supplies are on
the way.
We must be prepared for serious sacrifices in the munitions field
in order to meet the needs of Russia. The utmost exertion and
energy will therefore be required from all concerned in production
in order not only to help Russia but to fill the gaps which must now
be opened in our longed-for and at last arriving supply. It must
be remembered that everything that is given to Russia is subtracted
from what we are making for ourselves, and in part at least-from
what would have been sent us by the United States. In terms of
finished munitions of war the flow of our own production in this
country and the Empire is still rising* It will reach full flood during
this third year of our wartime munitions production. If the
United States are to fulfil the task they have set themselves, very
large new installations will have to be set up or converted, and there
will have to be a further curtailment over there, as they fully
recognize, of civilian consumption. We must ourselves expect a
definite reduction in the military supplies from America on which
we have counted, but within certain limits we are prepared to
accept these facts and their consequences.
Other limiting factors are also present. There is time, there is
distance, there is geography. These impose themselves upon us.
There are the limitations of transport and of harbour facilities.